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THE FASCINATION OF PESSIMISM 

That a doctrine which assumes the world and everything in it 
to be evil should have a fascination, seems strange, and yet such 
appears to be the fact. From the thoughtless votary of idle 
pleasure to the deep thinker on the framework of the universe, 
the sinister influence of the doctrine spreads, and the religious 
books of the races have a chapter devoted to the expression, how 
hopeless is life and the loves which concern themselves with it. 
The transitoriness of all things, and the impossibility of finding 
a resting place anywhere, have been the oft-repeated burden of 
poems and prophecy. Men have flown to every sort of refuge 
from the consciousness that goodness is not to be found in the 
earth, and built up strange and fantastical abiding places for 
their souls, which the next bold wind of opinion has swept into 
the abyss to crumble away with so many predecessors. Yet the 
doctrine of the prevalence of evil abides still, and raises its voice 
in our own time with all its wonted piercing vigor. 

The pessimistic doctrine has had many forms, but their cen- 
tral purport is everywhere the same. The outward clothing of 
thought varies with the cilmate and skies and scenery amid 
which it rises into temporal manifestation, but the thought in 
itself passes through its own modifications, and displays every- 
where its unchanging and eternal characteristics. That all 
pleasure is hollow and self-limited, and, if pushed too far in its 
headlong course, must end in its opposite, pain, is a message 
which we hear announced in every variety of accent and 
cadence. That the activities of mankind are devoid of genuine 
results, and that what we now esteem indispensable for the best 
behoof of all will be found as futile as so many precedent efforts, 
is dinned into our ears by the saint and the sinner. That the 
search for truth is a hopeless undertaking, and ends only in 
a labyrinth, wherein we more and more lose our way, the 
farther we penetrate, is told us by the skeptical scientist on 
the one hand, and the believer in a mysterious faith or illumi- 
nation on the other. The bold speculator on this state of affairs 
does not shrink from the perilous precipice toward which he is 
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ever moving, but makes the plunge at once by affirming the 
meaninglessness of all life, the nothingness of all its endeavors, 
and the exquisiteness of the extinction which is certain, and 
whose recognition is the one infallible good in which an experi- 
ence perforce must terminate. 

The birth of the doctrine of pessimism is afar off in the date- 
less period before the flight of time had known how to measure 
or enumerate itself. With the necessities of life and labor 
thrust upon him in harsh and abhorrent conditions, man might 
well in a first rough and rapid survey find the world throughout 
the expression of evil and hostile potencies. There is a philos- 
ophy quite prevalent at the present time which finds the origin 
of all supernatural agencies, as they reflect themselves in the 
general consciousness, in the emotions of horror and fear with 
which the world at first impressed the primeval man. Gradual- 
ly these emotions crystallized and became definite, and out of 
that nebulous confusion were precipitated the images of gods, 
capricious and malevolent, and at intervals showing a kindlier 
and more persuasive aspect. On the other hand, we find a 
theory which posits a supernal goodness over all things, whose 
efforts for the amelioration of its creatures are somehow thwart- 
ed, and require a miraculous interposition to restore the lost 
equilibrium. In either case there enters a certain arbitrariness 
before which the baffled reason may shrink appalled, and either 
give itself up to a dependence upon some superinduced and 
inexplicable faith, or, recognizing its own impotence, take up 
such tasks as suit its own varying temperament and hopes, 
and shut out further thought on the subject. Reason has at 
least one consolation, it can decide, and that decision makes it, 
individually at least, superior to both attempted explanations of 
this strange and moving scene around and above it. 

Thus long ago the wisdom of the king and preacher found 
everything under the sun vain and unprofitable. Pleasure in its 
excess turns into its own opposite; enjoyment perishes of its 
own extreme and blossoms as it were into weariness and pain. 
The burden of riches resolves itself into various forms of out- 
pouring and giving whose generosity will not bear the scrutiny 
of a too close inquiry. As Socrates observes, pleasure and pain 
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come into the world together, and, whoever seizes the one, dis- 
covers that he has brought with it the other. The sacred Book 
deals with the problem, and, sweeping through the visible 
world, the great king sees that everything is imperfect, and that 
he cannot content himself with any manner of life that reveals 
itself on the earth. The conclusion of the whole matter is to 
rise into a consciousness of an eternal that makes for righteous- 
ness, and square one's thought and action with that. The dem- 
onstration of the futility of all endeavor seems more cogent than 
the counter conclusion, and the latter is not without a certain 
vehemence of assertion, which indicates that it is held per- 
force, and rests upon an emotional vagueness, which shrinks 
from an analysis that might perhaps dispel a long held illus- 
ion. But it is noticeable that, in a sacred Book whose object 
is to reveal every form of spiritual development, the pessimistic 
consideration of the world has found a place, and that the voice 
and outcry against the universal evil are more piercing and 
strenuous than the final "Fear God and keep His Command- 
ments," with which the passage terminates. The king, on his 
throne and in the height of his splendor, could not hide from 
himself the bitterness which lay at the centre of everything, 
and his consolation was only a cry of faith as it were from the 
depths of despair. 

But the pessimistic fascination has exercised its chief energy 
on a large scale under the warmer skies and intenser historic 
conditions of India. To be convinced of the hopelessness of all 
endeavor is sad enough, but to be at the same time debarred 
from even practising that hopelessness, is worse. In a condition 
of things where all life is cast into changeless moulds, and the 
birth of man into eventualities, with whose creation he has 
nothing to do, fetters and binds him into only certain modes of 
activity, there is the assurance that despair will arise and 
flourish. Where, as Hegel says, only one man is free to do as 
he wills, the remainder of mankind have small reason to rejoice 
at the hour which thrust them into life and servitude at the 
same time. The reality of the world around us is assured to us 
by the fact that we can put our wills into it, and make it con- 
form to our nobler ideals, and, if that privilege be taken away 
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from us by merely fortuitous accidents of birth, we are very 
near to considering it all a delusion, and looking out eagerly for 
some salvation from its grinding changefulness and bitter re- 
minding us of our ignominious dependence. 

Asia has never done anything by halves. Her civilizations 
have been colossal, her arts have had the same characteristics, 
her tyrannies have been beyond those of other lands. The native 
of Hindostan found his life crushed into forms which stifled 
every hope and every aspiration. His Gods were not only jeal- 
ous Gods, but resolutely refused to recognize more than a very 
small segment of his existence. He was born into a caste, and 
out of it he could move only through incredible and next to im- 
possible renunciations and asceticisms. The favored Brahmin 
stood at the doors of Heaven, and denied entrance to anyone 
not of his creed and kind. The sovereigns squandered on their 
moods and pleasures the immense earnings of their groaning 
subjects. The human will everywhere was depressed and abort- 
ed, the objects which alone make life worth the living were un- 
attainable, and the inevitable consequences ensued. The pessi- 
mistic doctrine hung over the whole land, a vast cloud obscuring 
the sun. 

Under those deep blue skies and amid that tropical scenery 
the thought of men flew far, and the imagination woke to a 
strange and intense life. Denied outer expression, except on 
the large scale which the monarch demanded, the nation fell 
back into a dream consciousness, in which the reality of the 
world faded away and vanished. The whole outer realm swam 
in a mist of illusion, and it was doubtless a comfort and a con- 
solation to believe that all this scene of crime and cruelty and 
rapine had no genuine existence, was only a changing vapor 
speeding before the eyes, an error of the sense-ridden conscious- 
ness, maya, a disastrous vision from which the sooner riddance 
was obtained the better. But could there be any beyond to this 
fleeting show, this terrible mirage made up of so many contra- 
dictions, and permeated with wrong and injustice and misery? 
There might be vision after vision, birth after birth into the 
same conditions, but they were all but repetitions of the 
original error, but recurrences of the same sense-delusion, but 
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resurgences of the same dream-world from which complete de- 
liverance was to be found at last, and that deliverance could be 
only the entrance into a region which was wholly insusceptible 
of description, to which might be ascribed all wonder and 
splendor, but which was strictly inexpressible, which admitted 
hardly of an appellative, and which contradicted itself in calling 
itself Nirvana, the empty, the vague, the ineffable, the unknow- 
able, the nought. 

The story of Gautama, the Light of Asia, carries with it the 
whole of these experiences in their strongest and most typical 
expression. The Light of Asia, after all, is very different from 
the Light of Europe, except in those mystical explanations of 
the latter, which, placing it in a realm above that of the highest 
reason, deprive it of the lustre which belongs to it, and make it, 
instead of a lamp shedding radiance upon the path before us, a 
mere ineffable darkness, which is not differenced from the sup- 
posititious and characterless gloom into which the Asiatic was 
happy to go out of the oppression and sadness which encom- 
passed him around. 

The Saviour of Asia recognized the terrible conditions under 
which his fellow men were groaning; he saw as well that 
the revolution which would overthrow those conditions was one 
that ages alone could effect; he saw as well that the life which 
proceeded on such bases and with such limitations could not be 
really life at all; it was maya, illusion, a phantasmal fleeting 
past the gazer of a pageant which his own consciousness had 
created ; indeed that consciousness also was merely a part of 
the dream ; and the sooner release was obtained from the whole 
the better. But how was such release to be obtained ? By re- 
nunciation ; by the giving up one by one of all the relations 
which men held clear; by stifling all thought and aspiration; by 
making the consciousness of man a vacancy and a blank. The 
prince, Gautama, proceeds to divest himself of his rank and his 
titles; he abandons his wife and his home; he becomes the wan- 
dering mendicant and reformer. He enters upon the difficult 
and complicated path whose termination is to be the entire 
extinction of the self and all its processes. He must not T 'only 
renounce, but he must renounce the renunciaton, lest a vestige 
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of self-hood or pride in his great sacrifice should remain. Out 
of the depths of his memory his past lives and experiences float 
before him, he finds that he has in previous existences made the 
same effort, but has failed again and again; he has been man in 
all his manifestations ; at last he attains; he is freed from the 
illusion; he is wholly divested of form or being; he is lost in 
Nirvana, pure negation, unchangeable sameness, light which is 
darkness, life which is death, mystical and unspeakable su- 
supremacy, blankness, nonentity. He becomes the great saviour 
and teacher of mankind; he will lead his followers by the same 
difficult path unto the same goal, which is no goal at all, to the 
same victory, which is only the most overwhelming defeat, to 
the same being, which is only the summit of abstraction, the 
attainment of non-being, of the Nought. 

This is the Great Consummation; the world, which was only 
evil, has wholly vanished; the consciousness, which was only 
pain, has disappeared; the life, which was only suffering, has 
ended forever. The transition from state to state, from one 
manner of existence to another, is over, maya or illusion has 
been snatched from the gaze that created it, that gaze itself has 
passed away, grief is wholly at an end, and the pessimistic nega- 
tion is complete. It has devoured up everything, itself included, 
and we are supposed to be in the presence of the Supreme Insane. 

There is certainly something of high and remarkable conso- 
lation in such a view, if we admit beforehand that all life is 
necessarily accompanied with pain and misery. Granted a so- 
ciety in which endeavor is forever balked, in which effort is 
always without result, it must be a supreme blessing to be rid 
entirely of conjunction with failure and defeat. To sit in one 
and the same posture for years, to subsist upon chance charity, 
to deaden the body, and to lose mind and thought in a change- 
less dream, to be calm and serene and emotionless as the Bud- 
dha is represented in statue and painting, must be happiness and 
success when all action is perforce a foregone destruction of it- 
self and a proof of its own incapacity. 

And yet the contradiction, involved in such a view of the 
world, must be at once apparent. The abstraction from every 
form of existence can only terminate in the attempt to abstract 
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from that very abstraction, and the effort so to do brings always 
again into play the activity which is sought to be avoided. 
Even to think the Nought or Nirvana brings again into visibil- 
ity the world of life and distinctions from which we have tried 
so hard to escape. The more we strive to release ourselves from 
this dilemma, the more we are entangled in it, and the more we 
are obliged to conceive of an endless series of births and rebirths, 
which are all of them sources of pain and anguish, and we can 
only conclude the hopeless labor by a leap in the dark, and a 
desperate assertion, that there is a something beyond it all 
which is indescribable, and which has all the qualities or no 
qualities that we are so anxious to realize. So the East Indian 
passes from birth to birth, and arbitrarily posits his Nirvana at 
the close, but that too on scrutiny is but a new birth, and so 
on forever. The agony of pessimism intensifies with the reali- 
zation that escape from itself is impossible, and that the void 
which it looks for is always a resurgence of what it so pro- 
foundly longs to be freed from. 

There must be something, however, in this dark conception, 
which has a real and organic relation to life and thought, or it 
would not persist as it does, and appear and re-appear all along 
the course of history. Making a great leap, we come under the 
Roman Empire to a state of affairs which has some marked re- 
semblances to the one which we have been trying to describe. 
Life had again turned upon itself, and was asking the question : 
Is it indeed worth anything, is it of any value or significance, is 
its misery counterbalanced by gains that are permanent, and of 
such reality that to purchase them at any price, however high, 
is an endeavor reasonable and justifiable. 

The Roman had conquered the world, and was then conquered 
in his turn. The sovereignty, which had swept through all 
lands, now made as it were a conquest of itself, and became its 
own tyrant and misgovernor. With haughty caprice seated in 
the emperor's chair, and suspicion surrounding every life and 
penetrating into its every privacy, what possibility was there 
for any real activity? There was no need of thought, for to 
what end could thought lead ? Besides, thinking was dangerous, 
as it might perchance leap over into deed. 
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The philosophers take up the problem of the world and invent 
two outlets from the prevalent misery. Both solutions were es- 
sentially negative and really begged the question in issue. The 
later Stoics, Seneca with his followers, and the Epicureans, 
alike admitted the omnipresence of evil and alike shrank from 
the speculative investigation of ultimate causes. The chasm 
between the world as it ought to be, and as it is, remained un- 
bridged; escape from the miseries of life might be had by a 
rise into wisdom and divinity, but the omnipresence of those 
miseries was a gloom in which philosophy gave a light that only 
served to make that gloom more visible. The Stoic settled him- 
self into a majestic calm, neither pain nor pleasure should over- 
master him ; the release, which he courted, was not, as in the 
Oriental world, some objective realm reachable after long and 
weary endeavor, but was within himself. The highest in life 
was utter peace, majestic superiority. The Epicurean found 
the gods a somewhat superfluous machinery, quite outside and 
forgetful of the worlds which they had created. They sat on 
high in their mighty enjoyments, and the puppets, who dwelt 
upon the earth or perchance in other planets, might go their 
puny ways without consideration from them. The latter in 
their turn had little call to propitiate their forgetful masters, 
and might best pursue such avocations as gave the highest and 
most permanent pleasure. After death each element returned to 
the reservoir from which it came; fire to the general fire of the 
universe, breath to the winds, dust to the earth, water to the 
great sea, and the soul was dissipated with the passing away 
of its foundations. Refinement, exquisite delights, poetry, 
music, these were the whole of life, and as to the morrow, why 
when we arrived, it would not be at all. In Pater's "Marius, 
the Epicurean," the two world-views are brought into contact 
and interaction ; Marius is associated with the Stoic Emperor, 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The Emperor is noble, wise, se- 
rene, but Marius finds in him some inexplicable defect. His 
own Epicurean tendencies finally appear to him as little satis- 
factory, and he prepares to take upon himself the martyrdom of 
a higher and more positive faith. 

When we come into the Middle Age, we find the pessimistic 
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cloud again presenting itself, though in a very different guise. 
One might suppose that with the recognition of God as the 
Father of men, and with a prevalent worship of maternity in 
the Virgin, the world would have appeared as a beneficent 
scene of action, whose every motion was calculated for the 
best behoof and development of mankind. But not quite so. 
With the passionate belief in the reality of the soul came the 
denial of reality in the external scene in which that soul was to 
play its part, or rather that scene was handed over to Satan and 
his sinister powers, and everything natural became, just because 
it was natural, the source of all evil and unhappiness. With 
such emphasis placed upon the spiritual, one-sided humanity as 
usual did scant justice to the body and its environment. The 
gods of the heathen had by no means disappeared ; they often 
haunted their original abodes, or migrated to woods and moun- 
tains and there lay in wait for unwary travellers to entrap them 
into evils from which there was no redemption. The story of 
the Tannhiiuser is one of those legends ; the Venus of the old 
mythologies dwells in the recesses of a great cavern, and allures 
the Knight to participation in her heathen rites and enjoyments. 
He is only saved by the intercession of Elizabeth, who dies for 
him and expiates his sin. 

But the mystics of the time afford a marvellous study. They 
recognize and express with fierce intensity the evils which beset 
the state of man, and they present to him an outlet from 
these evils which is not wholly unlike those which had been 
offered in previous periods. There came the same tremendous 
injunction to renounce and to re-renounce, to flee from friends 
and home and to seek sanctuary in convent and monastery, 
or to abandon humanity altogether and hide in the mountains 
or the deserts. Then again by fastings and meditations to at- 
tain unto the ultimate good. This ultimate good is again de- 
scribed as the indescribable, as the light which is darkness, as 
the life which is death. In swoons and trances the ecstasy is 
attained, but no man having attained can speak of it, as it is 
wholly beyond all speech, all thought, all reason. It is not the 
essence of the world, it is more than essence; it is not the mind 
of man, it is more than the mind of man; it is not rational 
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it is more than rational ; it is supereminent, superlucent, super- 
effable. 

But we must come to modern times. The characteristic of the 
modern era is self-consciousness; it has reflected upon its life 
and that life's processes, and is aware of the implications of 
diverse philosophies. The pessimists of the past did not recog- 
nize themselves as such ; on the contrary, they often esteemed 
themselves as the necessary paths to all success and fruition. 
But the modern pessimist has his eyes open; he knows what 
his doctrine intends and he fully accepts it in all its blankness 
and negation. To him the world is all wrong and extinction is 
the only sure and logical goal of the misadventure. 

The two great modern upholders of the pessimistic doctrine 
are of course Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. 

The system of Schopenhauer has a curious break in the 
middle, and it is to this break that his pessimistic tendencies 
owe their strength and their cogency. According to him, the 
substance of this world is Will, but the doctrine of a Universal 
Will, an all-creating and all-preserving activity, allies itself 
very badly with the notion that wills are to find their consumma- 
tion in a loss of all activity, in permanent extinction. Scho- 
penhauer therefore confines his demonstration of the futility of 
human endeavor and the insufficiency of human enjoyment to 
the sphere of the intelligence. The latter emerges by some 
not particularly well defined method from the fundamental will, 
and has to the latter a merely extrinsic relation. In its high- 
est development it is contradictory to the brute from which it 
arose, and must so strongly determine its own abolition that 
the irrational primal force can never again thrust it into light 
and misery. The fundamental will, therefore, is a wholly un- 
intelligent and unconscious one, and we are face to face with 
the strange contradiction that intelligence demonstrates the 
existence of an unintelligent which is yet greater than itself. 
If the world be thus considered as cut in two in the middle, it 
is really wholly arbitrary and temperamental on which horn of 
the dilemma we are willing to be impaled. Schopenhauer 
chooses the will — unintelligent, irrational will; the choice is 
a peculiar one for him, as he was in no sense a man of action, 
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and shrank with a nervous dread from association with his fel- 
lows. He could not even get on with his own mother, a woman 
of distinction, who had no profound sympathy with his views. 
We are again confronted with the same sort of a first prin- 
ciple: an unintelligent will does differ very widely from a 
Nirvana, destitute of all characteristics, or a superlucent dark- 
ness, which is more than light because there is no chance of 
seeing anything in it. 

Von Hartmann adopts the whole doctrine frankly and in set 
terms. In him really the pessimistic dogma, so to speak, comes 
to the fullest consciousness, and he may be said to be its chief 
doctor and upholder. The others were either unconscious or 
more or less unclear ; he shrinks at nothing, and presents his 
system with unsparing force and freedom from obscurity. He 
was a very different man from Schopenhauer; he had been of all 
things a soldier, had mixed in great performances, was a genial 
man of family, and, in spite of his views, had children on whom 
rolled the burden of the misery which is the lot of every man 
who cometh into the world. The deity whom he worshipped 
is the Unconscious, and of course he had much the same dif- 
ficulty in expressing what he meant thereby as his predecessors. 
The Unconscious is some mysterious clairvoyant unity of Will 
and Reason or Idea; a colossal shadowy soul, whose blind intel- 
ligence strikes with more or less accuracy through the reach of 
seons at its own existence; how the Conscious arises out of it is 
a problem with which he deals very unsuccessfully, and why he 
continues to live is a question which he has elaborately tried to 
answer. Principally because one death more or less would be of 
small avail; the whole race must learn how much better it is not 
to be than to be, and then pass over into that bliss which is again 
wholly past description because all description implies a con- 
scious and well defined exercise of intelligence. Von Hartmann 
has written a most interesting book on the Religion of the 
Future, in which all religions will finally merge, and whose 
substance is the renunciation of all life in the wholly blank and 
vague and limitless immensity, which knows nothing of itself 
and which is so aberrant from its fundamental condition as to 
produce, contrary to its inherent nature, conscious beings who 
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must suffer and wail and agonize as long as they are conscious. 
Schopenhauer called himself a Buddhist; Von Hartmann knows 
that he is beyond them all ; the ecstacy of saint and priest and 
guide all blend in him ; the ecstacy of a supreme sacrifice of all 
humanity and himself so that the Great Unconscious may be 
spared the misery of having conscious children. 

What does it all signify? It will hardly do to sweep so vast 
and portentous a thought movement into the abyss with the 
simple statement that it is entirely a vagary of the human con- 
sciousness, and regard it purely as one of the many ways in 
which the erring mind of man deceives itself. It is far too large 
and organic for that ; it appears rather to belong to thought it- 
self, and, to understand thought itself, one will have to give 
due place to this one of its aspects. 

The opposite and optimistic thought has like it gone through 
its various phases, and shows itself side by side with its gloomy 
congener. It has not been the object of this paper to attempt 
the placing of the optimistic deduction side by side with the 
pessimistic one, except in drawing such conclusions, as the 
writer can, from them both. 

The strength of the conclusion that whatever is, is right, ex- 
ceeds unquestionably the one that whatever is, is wrong, and 
the optimist can always make the rejoinder that the most 
thorough-going pessimist assumes as good, nay best, one thing, 
namely, universal extinction. The pessimist thus logically cuts 
the very ground from under his own feet, and his ultimate point 
of view vanishes into the one which is its own opposite. 

Yet the good appears to be strangely put to very severe 
straits in working out its results, and often is so hard pressed 
that defeat seems to stare it in the face, and the most confirmed 
optimist grows somewhat pallid at the prospect. Shall it be 
always thus — the wrong so frequently in power, and the right so 
frequently oppressed and debarred from its just and noble 
fruitions — ■ 

Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne ? 

The demonstration that the substance of the world is infinite 
goodness has been made again and again with a fervor and a co- 
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gency that cannot be gainsaid. The substance of things must 
be conscious, for if it were unconscious, it would be limited by 
the conscious, and could not therefore be the infinite substance. 
The Orient has, as was pointed out, leaned to the opinion that 
the Master of the world is unconscious ; the Occident, Europe 
and America, have based their whole life and history upon the 
opposite view. As Mr. W. T. Harris has said: 

"On this rock [that God is Supreme Reason] is built the final 
definition by which Europe and the Western World distinguishes 
itself from the other world, the world of the Orient. God, the 
Supreme Being, is not a formless essence — an empty entity — 
transcendent to all thought and to all reflection, because such 
a Supreme Being has no existence or outward manifestation. 
But the true God is infinite form (infinite because self -related). 
He is Divine Reason, and Reason is self-activity that perpetual- 
ly reveals itself in distinctions and categories, in creation and in 
human cognition. Man has the divine destiny to partake in the 
divine life — being endowed with Reason as the light of all his 
seeing — and able by diligent application to purify his thinking 
and become familiar with those eternal thoughts of the Creator 
in and for themselves." 

That is the optimistic conclusion; but over against it stands 
the pessimistic conclusion, aggressive, vigorous, shadowy. Can 
we hold them both and attempt to unify them ? Perhaps such 
is the final word, and with the full recognition of evil in all its 
darkness and windings and subtle penetrativeness, we may dis- 
cover that the solvent word is Victory, the conquest of the 
right over wrong, the mastery of the dark by the light, the over- 
powering of the base by the noble. 

If one asks further why any such conflict should be, it may be 
answered, with what validity the reader must decide, that com- 
pleteness would not be complete save as it included and domi- 
nated all incompleteness, that goodness would not be goodness 
save as it overmastered evil. The pessimistic thinkers virtually 
concede this in placing at the head of their systems the blank 
nothingness to which they address self-contradictory hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving. Without the conflict and the victory, 
goodness would indeed be only a self-contained and transcen- 
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dental sameness, which could not know itself, much less know 
another. Whatever is, is right, and whatever is, is wrong, but 
the concrete reality is infinite self-realization, infinite potency, 
infinite triumph. 

I must, however, hereby make my peace with the saints and 
the mystics, who after all do not belong with the pessimistic 
conclave, and yet they approach dangerously near those doctrines 
by making their fundamental entity superior to thought and 
reason. Yet one sees that they do not quite mean what they 
say, and pour out their ardors before that Reality, which, being 
Goodness itself, resides on high, triumphant and glorified over 
evil, which becomes its servant and coadjutor. 

Louis J. Block. 
Chicago, Illinois. 



